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mental principles of mental philosophy. Although, in
treating of the history of the Science of Language I
found it necessary in my Lectures to examine some of
the former theories on the origin of language, and to
show their insufficiency in the present state of our
science, I carefully abstained from going beyond the
limits which I had traced for myself. Much has been
written during the last ten years on the origin.of
language, but the only writer who seems to me to have
approached the problem in an independent, and at the
same time a truly scientific spirit, is Dr. Bleek, in his
essay Uber den Ursprwng der Spracke, published at
the Cape in 1867. I am not surprised that his essay
should have been received with marked favour by the
most eminent physiologists, but I think, nevertheless,
that in the minds of philosophical readers it will leave
a strong conviction that researches into the origin of
language transcend the domain of the physiologist as
well as of the philologist, and require for their solution
a complete mastery of the problems of psychology.
At all events it seems now generally admitted that a
mere revival of the mimetic or'onomatopoeic theory on
the origin of words would be an anachronism in tho
history of our science. That Mr. Darwin in his
fascinating work ' On the Descent of Man1 should
incline towards the mimetic theory is but natural,
though it seems to me that even if it were possible
to revive tho theories of Domokritos arid Epikuros,
language, articulate and definite language, language
derived, as it has been proved to be, not from shrieks,
but from roots, i.e. from, general ideas, would still
remain what I called it in my first course of Lectures,